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Program of Improvements 
Announced by Communications 


E. DEMATTEI, our superin- 

+ tendent of communications, 
announced several operational 
changes in his department last 
month, 


Carrier systems are being re- 
arranged between San Francisco 
and El Paso to coordinate dialing 
facilities, with new systems cur- 
rently being installed on the T&NO 
and Cotton Belt. Completion of 
the entire program will permit 
inter-city dialing between San 
Francisco, Houston, and East St. 
Louis, IHinois, by next May, De- 
Mattei said. 


New Repeater Station 


Installation has begun on a new 
train-to-wayside repeater station 
atop South Fork Mountain near 
Alturas. This repeater will pro- 
vide direct train radio telephone 
communications from Klamath 
Falls to Crest, and also provide the 
dispatcher and wire chief at Duns- 
muir with a radio telephone cir- 
cuit to Alturas, Klamath Falls and 
Wendel during line trouble. 


We are tying into our PBX at 
Dunsmuir a remotely controlled 
radio station at Black Butte via one 
of our microwave radio channels. 
This will permit operating people 
in Dunsmuir to talk over company 
telephone, thence by radio to cer- 
tain highway mobile units that 
may be in radio range of Black 
Butte. 


This service may be also ex- 
tended to any telephone on the 
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system over our inter-city dial net- 
work, DeMattei pointed out. 

He said that radio telephone in- 
stallations have been completed 
recently on 15 highway automobile 
units and one maintenance of way 
track unit. 


The first shipment of an order 
for 120 additional locomotive 
radios has been received. When all 
are installed, all locomotives oper- 
ating in freight pool service, with 
the exception of those operating 
between Roseville and Oakland, 
will be radio equipped. Sixty more 
radios are being purchased for in- 
stallation in new locomotives 
scheduled for 1959 delivery. 


Radio installations have been 
campleted on four cabooses as- 
signed to the Oakland-Portland 
overnighters. 


Car Inspector 


In Eugene, the car inspector's 
radio system was placed in opera- 
tion recently, utilizing the new 
partially transistorized handie- 
talkie radios and a repeater or 
booster station lecated at the yard 
office. 

New wayside radio stations have 
been activated at Alamogordo and 
Strauss, New Mexico; Gila and 
Willeox, Arizona; Davis, Suisun, 
Port Costa and Lombard, Califor- 
nia, 


The Communications Department 
has been keeping busy. 


Boy Rescued By 
Fresno Switchman 


N an heroie rescue, Switchman 

James E, Fulghum saved the life 
of a nine-year-old boy when fire 
swept through a housing unit in 
Fresno recently. 

Fulghum and his wife heard 
sereams and saw flames in the 
neighboring house. He ran into the 
burning building and climbed up 
to a second story bedroom where 
Alvin Clark, and a family friend, 
Joe Trejo Jr., were sleeping. Ful- 
ghum grabbed the Clark boy and 
held him out the window, letting 
him down as far as he could reach. 
He dropped the boy to the ground. 
Young Clark was not injured from 
the fall. 

Fulghum then attempted to get 
Trejo but he was driven back by 
flames. He had to jump from a 
bathroom window to save himself. 
Trejo, a 45-year-old Railway Ex~ 
press employe, died in the flames. 

Captain John Whitt of the Fresno 
Fire Prevention Bureau said Ful- 
ghum should “receive all the eredit 
in the world” for the dramatic res- 
cue of the young boy. 


SP Men Take Part in 
Forestry Conference 


OUIS FRANDSEN, president of 
Southern Pacific Land Com- 
pany and manager of our Land 
Department, was elected a vice 
president of the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association at 
the groups 48th annual conference 
held in San Francisco last month. 
Other SP men took part in the 
three-day meeting. Chief Geolo- 
gist W. C. McCulloch spoke about 
our general geology program and 
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our current mincra! exploration 
projects. 

Chief Forester K. A. Cuff ex- 
plained our forestry program to 
the group and J, P, vanLoben Sels, 
assistant manager of our Land De- 
partment, spoke on the agricultural 
aspects of our land management 
program, 


Cc. W. Durbrow Dies 


GC W. DURBROW, who retired as 
4+ general solicitor in 1945 after 
42 years’ service with SP, passed 
away December 24. 

A graduate of Yale University, 
he joined Southern Pacific in 1903. 
While with our company he served 
as commerce counsel, valuation 
counsel, assistant general solicitor 
and general solicitor. During his 
long legal career he appeared in 
railroad cases before courts and 
commissions of many states, and in 
the Federal Courts, including the 
United States Supreme Court, 


Our RR Affiliates 
Win Safety Awards 


\V JE salute the T&NO and the 

St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company (Cotton 
Belt) for their inspiring safety 
records of last year. The T&NO 
received the 1957 Railroad Em- 
ployes’ Nationa] Safety Award 
in the B Group of the Railroad 
Section; and the Cotton Beit 
was named a winner in the C 
group—both Linehaul Railroads. 

The Los Angeles Union Pas- 
senger Terminal placed in 
Group A-—- Switching and Ter- 
minal Railroads. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council, 
Chicago announced the winners 
Jast month. 
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NWP-SP Transport 
Giant Redwood Log 


MASSIVE California redwood 
log, believed to be one of the 
largest shipped by rail from the 
Redwood Region, was a feature at- 
traction at the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association Ex- 
position held recently at Chicago. 
The log, 24 feet long, weighs 
74,000 pounds. In diameter it is 119 
inches, just short of 10 feet. The 
log, estimated to be from a tree 
1200 years old, contains enough 
quality lumber to enclose nine 
houses of average size with red- 
wood siding, It was harvested by 
an Arcata Redwood Company log- 
ging crew at the company’s 21,000- 
acre Tree Farm holdings near 
Orick, Humboldt County and was 
shipped under the auspices of the 
California Redwood Association. 
The log was taken out of the 
woods by truck, loaded on a rail 
ear at Eureka, and transported out 
of the Redwood region by North- 
western Pacific Railroad. 


Redwoods Reach 300 Ft. 


The 275-foot high tree from 
which the log was taken was not 
exceptionally large for a Redwood. 
The California Redwood often 
reaches a height greater than 300 
feet, and more than 20 feet in di- 
ameter. Most of the trees cut are 
smaller ones, however. 

The Redwood region along the 
Northern California coast, the only 
area where the California Red- 
woods grow naturally, produces 
some 900 million board feet of 
Redwood lumber annually, 

When the Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation closed, the giant redwood 
log was shipped to New Haven, 
Connecticut, for permanent dis- 
play. 
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R. E. Mello Retires 
After 50-Year Career 

A half century of SP service 
ended last month with the retire- 
ment of R. E. Mello, assistant man- 
ager of personnel, San Francisco. 
Pictured with him is his wife as 
they enjoyed a farewell party in 
the office on his last day at work. 


DURING HARVESTING STOCKPILES OF SALT REACH TOWERING HEIGHTS 


SEA+SUN=SALT 


S long as there is salt in the 
+* shaker we take it for granted. 
It’s when the shaker is empty that 
we realize how much salt means 
to us. 

Did you ever stop to think where 
salt comes from—the tiny crystals 
upon which civilization itself has 
depended throughout the long re- 
eorded history of mankind? 

Generally, salt comes from deep 
in the earth. It is obtained from 
either mining rock salt deposits or 
in brine form, pumped from deep 
underground deposits, some of 
which are over 1,000 feet decp. 

However, if you live in the west, 
chances are the salt you use every- 
day comes from the waters of the 
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blue Pacific Ocean. Since the be- 
ginning of man, sea water has been 
evaporated for salt. Today, how- 
ever, advances in science and in- 
dustry have made salt available in 
greater quantity and higher quality 
than man has ever known before. 


On the shores of San Francisco 
Bay, Leslie Salt Company, served 
by SP, has developed the world’s 
largest solar evaporation plant for 
the production of salt. Here, to the 
age-old combination of the sea and 
the sun have been added mechan- 
ized equipment and techniques 
developed through medern re- 
search. 


Making of salt by evaporation is 
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Alter the salt has 
been washed twice 
it is carried by a 
conveyor belf and 
dropped into stor- 
age bins for use 
later, 


The salt harvesting 
machine picks up 
the salt which has 
formed in the 
ponds and toads it 
onto the train, Each 
of the cars on the 
“Lestie Limited" 
holds 4.8 fons of 
salt. The harvester 
can pick up 125 
tons of salt an hour. 


no quick process. From the time 
the water is taken from the bay it 
may require many long months for 
the water to come up to the neces~ 
sary strength. (That is, to a point 
where the salt content is at a high 
enough percentage to start the 
processing.) The water evaporates 
at a rate of about 40 inches per 
year. 


Leslie has over 40,000 acres of 
ponds in which the water is 
brought from the bay and stored. 
By means of levees, sea water is 
slowly circulated through the huge 


shaliow ponds, some of them 800 
acres in size. 


The water contains more than 
salt. Among its contents is calcium 
sulphate that has no place in the 
final product. This calcium sul- 
phate crystallizes first and settles 
to the bottom of the ponds. 


In April and May, with the start 
of summer weather, evaporation 
begins in earnest and the concen- 
tration of brines in the ponds is 
clearly seen as the color of the 
water gradually changes to red. 


After the foreign chemicals have 
become insoluble and drop to the 
bottom, the brine is pumped from 
the concentration ponds to other 
ponds where more of the calcium 
sulphate is separated from the 
brine. 


Then the brine is pumped into 
smaller harvesting ponds and again 
the sun is left to do its work. The 
salt crystals settle to the bottom 
and leave in the brine some other 
chemicals, such as magnesium 
chloride, bromine and potassium 
salts. This brine is now bittern and 


‘These huge tanks are where the crystal-clear highly concentrated brine is stored. Note in the 
background the bulidozers working on top of the huge pile of crude salt which has been 


harvested. By the end of o year the salt pile builds up to about 400,000 tons! 


Salt is produced in various forms for many 
uses, This machine makes salt pellets which are 
used by cannerias to season canned vegetables. 


is removed for usc as a by-product, 

From March to September more 
and more brine is added until four 
or more inches of salt have crystal- 
lized. The harvesting season is 
then at hand. 

Harvesting salt is much like 
harvesting wheat, but instead of 
combines the machine used has a 
large cylinder covered with many 
curved picks which loosen the 
hardened salt and scoop it up and 
onto small trains that shuttle it 
back and forth across the ponds 
to the washing shed. The track for 
these trains is portable and can be 
moved from one part of the pond 
to another. 

Salt has many industrial uses 
that call for a kiln-dried product. 
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For these purposes the crude salt 
crystals are dried, screened and 
packaged. 

But table salt is produced in a 
totally different and much more 
intricate way. 

The crude salt crystals are dis- 
solved again to a liquid state and 
are chemically treated in huge 
100,000 gallon tanks. The brine 
that results is agitated with com~ 
pressed air before it is syphoned 
off and filtered for special vacuum 
processing. 

The giant vacuum evaporators 
are two stories high and each has 
its own steam heating and agitat- 
ing device. The brine is boiled in 
these evaporators and the salt is 
recrystallized in minute cubes. The 
crystals then go into large revolv- 
ing furnaces for drying. 

The table salt is treated in mix- 
ers with magnesium carbonate to 
coat the crystals so they pour 
easily. The salt is then ready for 
packaging and shipping. 

This is where Southern Pacific 
takes over. We haul the salt — a 
eommodity without which neither 
man nor anima! could long survive. 


Pate Pinto, processing enginoer at Leslie's, 
shows one of the finished products to Nate 
Tooker, traveling freight agent, Oakland. 


THE “LITTLE FELLER’ OF THE CLOVIS BRANCH 


N our railroad we have those 

100-car freight trains which 
are so awe-inspiring as they thun- 
der across the country; and we 
have beautiful high-powered pas- 
senger trains to delight the eye— 
but we have more than that. 

We have short local trains which 
are unglamorous and unspectac- 
ular perhaps, but ah, they are an 
important part of our company. 
They work steadily. 

Each morning six days a week 
the “little feller’ of the Clovis 
Branch Line, with a consist of 
seven or eight cars, leaves Fresno 
yard for a 24.4 mile jaunt ecast- 
ward to Friant and return. (Six 
nights a week a similar train cov- 
ers the territory.) 

Daily at 8:30 a.m., with veteran 
engineer Guy Wise at the throttle, 
the train moves out on the first lap 
of her busy run. 

The conductor is Neil Roby, a 
deep-chested man with an infec- 
tious laugh. 

What does the “little feller” 
haul? Many things. Baled cotton, 
grain, bottled and bulk wine, lum- 
ber products, sand, gravel, petrol- 
eum, soft drink vending machines, 
and in season, plums, peaches, figs, 
and grapes, 

Each day the train spots the 
empties where they are required— 
a high-sided gondola at a box fac- 
tory, a PFE car at a winery, a box 
car at a cotton mill. At Rockfield, 
empty gons are exchanged for 
ones loaded with rock dust, sand 
and gravel. Other cars are picked 
up from various industries on the 
return trip. 

The Clovis Branch Line passes 
through some interesting country. 
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After leaving the bustling indus- 
trial section of Fresno, the train 
enters a homey residential area 
where saddle horses graze in spa- 
cious back yards and raise their 
heads to stare haughtily at the iron 
monster passing by. 

Children pause in their play to 
wave casually at the trainmen. The 
“little feller” is as familiar to them 
as the postman. They both come 
by every day. 

A stop is made for a pick up at 
Clovis where Agent C. C. Me- 
Combs holds sway. And then on- 
ward the train moves, through 
Glorietta and Pinedale. 

At this time of year the hand of 
winter is upon the land and beyond 
Rockfield the trees are brown and 
bare and the bushes are the same 
desolate color as the boulders 
around them, In the spring, green 
will come again to this country. 

The rails curve gently and the 
only sounds along here are the 
carefree trilling of an unseen mea- 
dow lark and the gotta-get-there 
rumbling of the diesel. 

In the early afternoon the local 
comes to the end of the line. Red 
Jarrett, the agent at Friant, weighs 
the gravel cars on the seales and 
makes notations on his papers. 

Then the diese] is uncoupled and 
placed on an old-fashioned turn- 
table and the entire train crew 
lean their heft to turn the engine 
around. 

The diesel is then backed to the 
waiting train—and the “little fel- 
ler” is homeward bound. He knows 
he’s not the glamour boy of the 
show—but he’s earning his keep; 
and that’s good enough for anyone. 

(See Clovis Branch Line pictures 
next two pages.) 
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Atteft, Don Wimer, assistant trainmaster, 
Fresno, inspects bales of cotton sched- 
uled for compressor and then early ship- 
ment. Below, L. R. (Rod) Jarrett, agent, " 
studies car weighing scale at Friant, 

end o’ line on the Clovis Branch. 
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Above, in caboose of “Little Feller,” fd 
Davies, left, rear brakeman, looks on as 
Conductor Neil Roby checks his woy- 
bills. Other crew members aboard in- 
clude Head Brakeman Fred Stevens, 
Engineer Guy Wise and Fireman Fred 
Franchi. At right, C. C. McCombs, 
Clovis agent, sees tha! all his papers 
are in order. 
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SP Glee Club Sings 
For Hospital Patients 


ATIENTS at our General Hos- 

pital in San Francisco were 
entertained at Christmastime by 
SP’s 35-voice Glee Club. The group 
presented a selection of holiday 
music which was broadcast 
throughout the hospital. 

On hand to convey season’s 
greetings to the patients was Vice 
President J. W. Corbett. 

Pictured at right is patient Car- 
los Viescas, Los Angeles Division. 
Wishing him all ihe best are Dr. 
Bernard Kaufman, medical super- 
intendent, and Nurse Louise 
Scholtz. 

Below at extreme left is Glee 
Club Director Dorothy McDougall. 
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Holiday Parties Held Throughout SP System 


HRISTMAS parties were in 

order last month along our 
lines as thousands of employes and 
their families joined in good fel- 
lowship to celebrate the holiday 
season, 

Those brought to our attention 
included the Coast Division party 
held at San Jose where nearly 800 
attended. Conductors E. C, Norton 
and Dan Kennedy were in charge 
of the festivities. 

Three family gatherings were 
held on the Salt Lake Division. In 
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Ogden, Master Mechanic R. L. 
Smith and Chief Clerk H. E. Watts 
took care of arrangements for the 
Christmas party which was at- 
tended by 2,000 men, women and 
children. 

Seven hundred SP family mem- 
bers attended the party in Carlin 
which was in charge of Train- 
master L. J. McHugh. 

At Sparks, Trainmaster G. V. 
Abbay handled arrangements for 
the party which attracted 700 per- 
sons. 
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BOB, MARY KATE, AND LITTLE LINDA, WITH PRIZE-WINNING YIOLINS. 


Talented Hands of Bob Wallace 


Produce Prize-Winning Violins 


} OB WALLACE, a section fore- 

man of Gilbert, Arizona, does 
a good job of “fiddling around” in 
his spare time. He makes hand- 
made prize-winning violins. 

Bob began his hobby just four 
years ago, even though he’d wanted 
to make a violin since he was a 
nine-year-old boy. (He used to 
admire the technique of his grand- 
father in Texas, a master crafts- 
man who made beautiful coffins 
by hand.) 


To date, Bob, a powerfully-built 
man who stands 1% inches over 
the six-foot mark, has completed 
42 violins, an average of ten a 
year. He sent the first one he 
made to his son, Robert, Jr., who 
at that time (1954) was in the Air 
Force in Scotland. His son is an 
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excellent violinist. Bob, Sr., says, 
“J didn’t need the violin, as I 
ean’t even tune one of them.” (He 
plays the bass violin, and has made 
about 18 square dance records for 
“Old Timer” Records.) 

Bob requires about 60 hours to 
make a violin. He says there is 
no easy part in making one. There 
is not a straight line of wood in a 
violin, and some of Bob’s inlaid 
violins have as many as 2000 
pieces of wood. 

“T buy beautiful rare old curley 
and shell maple from all over the 
world,” Bob says. ‘As I try to make 
the most beautiful violins I can, I 
need the prettiest wood.” 

He goes to the mountains to get 
his own spruce for top wood. The 
best is to be found at about 10,000 
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ft. elevation, he discovered. “The 
finest top wood in the world is 
found up there,” Bob affirms. 

He makes violins as a hobby, 
mostly, and doesn’t try to sell 
them, The average asking price 
for one of Bob’s violins is about 
$600. 


The most difficult aspect of 
making a violin is to produce one 
with a perfect ione. Bob makes 
each of his as near like a Stradi- 
varius as he can. 


On one of his 1954 winter con- 
certs, Rubinoff, the famous violin- 
ist, played the second violin Bob 
ever made. These days, several 
television stars play Bob's inlaid 
violins on their programs. 


Last year, he entered his violins 
in the Pacific National Exhibit at 
Vancouver, B.C., and took first, 
second and third prizes, 


In the Arizona Violin Makers 
Association’s New Violin Contest 
held last October, Bob copped 11 
ribbons. On the last day of October, 
he entered two violins in the 
Arizona State Fair and won two 
more blue ribbons. That made a 
total of 16 ribbons the talented 
Mr. Wallace won within three 
months. 

Son Bob, who is learning the art 
from his father, took a first and 
two seconds in the violin contest, 
and a ribbon at the Arizona State 
Fair. He is now studying Elec- 
tronic Engineering at Arizona 
State University. 


Bob, Sr., tells with quiet humor 
of the first time he met his wife. 
the former Mary Kate Edmonds. 
He went to see her father one day 
in 1928 to ask him for a job pick- 
ing cotton. Mr. Edmonds asked 
him inside the house. The doorway 
was only 6 feet high, “I tried to 
raise the top of the door with one 
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Bob, Jr., gets helpful pointers on violin 
meking from his talented father. 


and a half inch of my head,” Bob 
says. “Mary Kate looked up and 
thought, this is the man for me— 
and I was not in any condition to 
think.” They were married two 
years later, 

The Wallaces have two daugh- 
ters—Barbara, 23, who is married 
and living away from home, and 
Linda Faye, 4, who Bob says is 
the “boss.” She is an interested 
spectator and her father’s assis- 
tant in his violin shop, 

Lately, Bob has been working on 
two violins to be inlaid with 
flowers. We bet they will be 
beauties. 


BUT DONT 
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By Rail to the Sea Via NWP 


FF the New England coast the 
day was dirty with low over- 
cast; the sea was choppy. 

Wind was out of the southeast at 
18 to 20 knots, with gusts that ap- 
proached gale force. 

A fleet of boats were racing over 
a 25-mile course from Burnt Coat 
to Somes Sound. The first to cross 
the finish line was a trim white- 
hulled 40-fvot racing sloop—a ves- 
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sel made entirely of glass. 

Only a few days prior to her vic- 
tory, the boat — a Bounty II —had 
been unloaded from an SP flat car 
in Boston. 

She had begun her journey on 
our Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
from Sausalito, California, a pic- 
turesque writers’ and artists’ col- 
ony on San Francisco Bay. 

The Bounty Division of Aero- 


LAYERS OF THE SATURATED GLASS CLOTH ARE APPLIED TO THE HULL MOLD, 
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After the decks are 
taken from the 
mold they are 
placed in this wheel 
frame which re- 
volves, allowing the 
men to work on any 
part of the deck. 
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marine Plastics Corporation in 
Sausalito was the first to build a 
Jarge pleasure craft out of fiber 
glass on a production basis. 

How is this boat made? 


Layers of woven glass cloth 
saturated with polyester resin are 
applied to molds. Layer upon layer 
is applied until the necessary 
thickness is attained. In the lower 
sections of the hull, as many as 18 
layers of the glass cloth are used. 


The hull and the deck are each 
one piece, constructed by the con- 
tact molding method. After the hull 
is completed the interior is “built- 
in” and the one-piece deck is lifted 
onto the hull and attached. 


The interior of the boat has a 
galley, which ineludes running 
water, a stove and an ice box, 
Other space provides a dining area, 
a head and sleeping bunks for six. 

The Bounty HH factory at Sausa- 
lito is set up on a four boat con- 
struction line. It takes 20 working 
days to construct one of the racer- 
cruising sloops. 

Since production was started a 
couple of years ago, 32 Bounty 
I’s have come off the production 
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line. 


They are now sailing on both 
coasts of the US, on the Great 
Lakes and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Recently, one was sold te a man 
in the British West Indies. 


We have shipped nearly all of 
these fascinating boats on our lines 
—and each has arrived at her des~ 
tination damage free, thanks to 
careful handling all the way. 


BEAUTY IN MOTION — THE BOUNTY Ii. 
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Steve shoots movie footage from a tugboat 
on the Great Salt Lake. 


Steve Edwards: 
Man With A Camera 


| seme snow plows in blizzards, 
J from airplanes, from tunnels 
beneath the ground, Steve Ed- 
wards, our supervisor of photog- 
raphy, has recorded on film the 
diary of our company—its celebra- 
tions, its disasters, its victories and 
its people, 

Steve came to work for us as a 
young lad of 17. His first assign- 
ment was as a messenger in SP’s 
San Francisco Duplicating Bureau. 
In a few months he was trans- 
ferred to the Printing Department 
as a pressman. A year or so later 
he moved to the Photography 
Department. 


While he was working on photo- 
stats he helped with processing 
film and also began to take a few 
pictures. His first major assign- 
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ment as a photographer was 10 
cover the Sacramento Valley flood 
in 1940. Since then the trim, youth- 
ful-looking fellow with a camera 
has become a familiar sight all 
along our lines. 


Steve and his staff of profcs- 
sional photographers have taken 
thousands of photos. Many of these 
recorded events will provide fu- 
ture historians with priceless illus- 
trations. The passing of the ferry 
boats from San Francisco Bay and 
the end of the steam locomotive era 
are examples of these once-in-a~ 
lifetime happenings. 

But of course the majority of the 
photographers’ work is not con- 
cerned with such outstanding inci- 
dents. Their day-to-day job is pro- 
viding services for nearly every 
department of our company. They 
take and develop most of the pic- 
tures used in this magazine. For 
the Industrial Department they 
make up pictorial presentations 
showing prospective industrial 
sites. For our News Bureau they 
provide photos to attach to news 
releases sent to newspapers along 
our lines. Also using their services 
frequently are the Advertising, 
Claims, Engineering and Freight 
Departments and our Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company. 


Southern Pacific employes are 
familiar with the movies our pho- 
tographers have made. These in- 
elude “Here’s To Your Health”, 
“Snow On The Run” and “Report 
From Headquarters”. 

During Steve’s career as a 
photographer, his most dramatic 
assignments were covering the 
Tehachapi earthquake and the 
snowbound City of San Francisco, 
both in 1952. 

In January of that year, when 
a tremendous snowslide halted the 
City at Yuba Gap, Steve sped to 
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This photo was taken in § 
tunnel 25 near Teha- 
chapi when Steve was 
shooting pictures fol- 
fowing the earthquake. 
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the scene immediately and filmed 
an inspiring saga of teamwork and 
round-the-clock efforts by SP em- 
ployes—-the freeing of the snow- 
bound train and the reopening of 
the Overland Route, 

At the time of the carthquake, 
Steve was shooting footage at Sac- 
ramento for the SP movie “This Is 
My Railroad”, When he received 
word of the disaster he went di- 


Steve fakes five between “takes. 


rectly to Tehachapi. He stayed on 
the job working 25 days straight 
without leaving the area. 

Not all of Steve’s photographic 
jobs have involved such unfortu- 
nate incidents as the earthquake 
and snowbound train, 


Once he had an assignment that 
would be any photographer’s 
dream. His subjects were five beau- 
tiful Powers’ models from New 
York. The occasion was the joint 
promotion of the fashion color 
“Sunset Pink” and our streamliner 
the Sunset. 

One particular photo assignment 
which made a significant change in 
Steve’s life was in 1935 when he 
was just starting to take pictures 
for our company. He had gone to 
Sacramento for some shots and 
when he got on the train 1o return 
to Oakland he discovered the seat 
next to his was occupied by a 
charming brown-eyed brunette. 

In the next 92 miles they became 
pretty well acquainted. Her name 
was Josephine and she was in Cali- 
fornia for a month’s vacation. 
After her vacation she returned to 
her home in Chicago for a month 
and then came back to California 
and became Mrs. Edwards. They 
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The photo above—a rotary snow plow in the High Sierra—is one of Steve's favorites. 


have one son, Steve, Jr., who is 
currently serving with the U. S. 
Air Force in France. 

During his many years as a pho- 
tographer, Steve has seen a great 
number of changes in photographic 
equipment and supplies. When he 
first started shooting pictures for 
SP there was only one type of film 
to work with. It had a speed of 25. 
Films now in use have a speed 
rating of 600 to 800. Aiso, when 
Steve began his work, light meters 
and range finders were still to be 
invented, so these settings had to 
be made by guessing from past ex- 
perience. 

Steve has the uncanny knack of 
knowing what makes a good pic- 
ture—and he’ll go to any length to 
get the picture, whether this en- 
tails climbing to the top of a tow- 
ering water tank, trudging miles 
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through waist-deep snow, or bak- 
ing in solitude on the desert wait- 
ing for the right moment to snap 
his shutter. Steve is a picture man; 
one of the very best. 


Saturday Evening Post 
Features Our Company 
THE Saturday Evening Post 

Jast month featured material 
on Southern Pacific in two con- 
secutive issues. 

An interesting article about 
our Salt Lake fill project ap- 
peared in the December 13 
issue. And in the December 20 
issue the magazine published a 


two-page color photo of steam 
locomotive #1294 which we do- 
nated to the Fleishhacker play- 
ground in San Francisco. 
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Teddy Roosevelt pbshed a “Favor 


Southern Pacific tracks had to be moved te 


igher ground several times in Imperial Valley to 


avoid the destructive Colorado River floods of fifty-two years ago. 


HOW SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SAVED IMPERIAL VALLEY 


HE Colorado River, until re- 

cently one of the mightiest, 
most unpredictable rivers in the 
world, created the Imperial Valley, 
and then in a jealous rage, at- 
tempted to destroy it, She might 
have succeeded—had it not been 
for E. H. Harriman, and the deci- 
sion he made which saved the 
Valley. 

This story, which had its stormy 
climax 52 years ago next month, 
began thousands of years before 
man appeared on earth. 

The Colorado had her wanton 
way for untold centuries, rushing 
headlong from the southern 
boundary of Yellowstone Park into 
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the Gulf of California. With her 
she carried great loads of sediment 
which was deposited at the mouth 
of the Guif. 

In time this silt formed a na- 
tural levee about ten miles in 
width by thirty in length, dividing 
the Gulf in half. 

The Colorado then chose a course 
for itself on the southeastern side 
of the delta plain it had built up, 
and discharged its waters into the 
lower Gulf — leaving what had 
been the upper Gulf isolated as a 
salt-water lake. This lake, deserted 
by the willful Colorado, gradually 
evaporated, leaving an arid basin 
of approximately 2100 square 
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E. H. HARRIMAN 
He Made the Decisions 


miles. This sun-scorched area was 
destined to become the Salton Sink 
—and later, the Imperial Valley. 


Running over a raised delta~ 
plain of silt which sloped both 
ways, the river could easily be 
diverted to either side, and in one 
of its pre-historic floods it capri- 
clously changed its course, leaving 
the Gulf and pouring its waters 
into the dry Salton Sink. 


So for perhaps centuries, the 


Salton Sink was a fresh-water lake, 


into which the Colorado poured 
150 million tons or more of silt 
every year. And then, wearying of 
the game, the Colorado swung back 
to the Gulf, abandoning the Salton 
Sink to the sun. About every 500 
years or so, the river swung back 
and forth across its delta like a 
giant garden hose, now emptying 
into the Gulf on the Arizona side, 
and then discharging into the Sink 
on the California side. 


History tells us that the Colorado 
ceased favoring the Salton Sink 
with her watery offerings some- 
time prior to 1540, This region has 
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been described during the 18th 
Century as scorching and sterile 
where “the only signs of human 
habitation were the bones of ani- 
mals and men scattered along the 
trails.” 

In 1859, Dr. O. M. Wozencrait, 
passing through the Sink, noticed 
the deposit of rich silt in the bed 
of the ancient lake, and observing 
that the shallow basin lay far be- 
low the level of that of the Colo- 
rado river, predicted that the Sink 
might easily be irrigated trom her 
plentiful waters, and that when 
this was done, the Sink could be 
made to yield crops of almost any 
kind. 

Men scoffed at this brazen idea, 
but as the years went by, other 
men began to think as Wozencraft 
did—and in 1896 the California 
Development Company was organ- 
ized to build canals and carry to 
the Sink enough of the Colorado’s 
water to make the soil productive. 

The swift-filowing river seem- 
ingly didn’t mind this invasion of 
her privacy and soon water began 
to flow into the parched basin, 


EPES RANDOLPH 
He Carried Them Out 
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Qur people encountered dangerous situations many times during the {ong months of the 
1905-06 floods. The raging Colorado was almost impossible to tame. 


Sales promotion men changed 
the name from Salton Sink to the 
more enticing “Imperial Valley” 
and settlers began to move into 
the area. 

Grapes, melons and garden vege- 
jables matured in the Valley earlier 
than in any other part of Cali- 
fornia; barley was a_ profitable 
crop; alfalfa could be cut five or 
six times a year; and the finest 
quality of long-staple Egyptian 
cotton yielded more than a bale to 
the acre. The climate and rich soil 
were wel] adapted to the culture 
of grapes, oranges, lemons and 
other fruits. 

The 12,000 farmers of the Valley 
rejoiced in their good lot, and 
thanked their lucky stars for lead- 
ing them to this garden spot of the 
West, 

But then the Colorado River 
began to move restlessly. She had 
been quiescent too long. She had 
been a very proper lady, staying 
within bounds, flowing where she 
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should, producing water for the 
Valley people—but now she was 
itching for a fight, 

In 1904 she began her mischief- 
making. She began to clog the ir- 
rigation ditches with silt. (Just one 
day’s supply of water for the Im- 
perial Valley contained enough silt 
to make a levee 20 feet high, 200 
feet wide and a mile long.) 

Before this silt-clogging could 
choke up the entire irrigating sys- 
tem something had to be done. 
Someone suggested that the canals 
be enlarged so that the increased 
flow of water would wash the silt 
out of the ditches. A cut was made 
and the extra water was turned 
into the ditches. 

This is what the wily old Colo- 
rado River was waiting for. As was 
her habit every 500 years or 50, 
she decided the pendulum should 
swing again — and in February, 
1905, she changed her course mali- 
ciously and poured her thunderous 
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Thousands of workers dumped tons of rock into the unruly C i 
f ly Colorado for fifteen days and ht: 
before the tide was turned. This was @ never-to-be-forgotten battle. " cit 


torrents into the Imperial Valley 
instead of the Gulf of California 
—and the water romped through 
the man-made cut and plunged to- 
ward the bottom of the Valley, 
there to form Salton Sea. 

Officials of the California De- 
velopment Company panicked. 
They asked Southern Pacific for 
help, E. H. Harriman, SP president, 
the man who built the Lucin cut- 
off, entered the picture. He ap- 
proved a loan of $200,000 for the 
development company; and then 
he sent one of his top men, Epes 
Randolph, to the flooded area for 
a first-hand inspection. 

Randolph wired that much more 
than $200,000 would be needed to 
stop the headlong rush of the run- 
away river, He estimated about 
three-quarters of a million dollars 
would be required. Harriman wired 
back: “Are you certain you can put 
the river back into the old chan- 
nel?” Randolph replied in the af- 
firmative; and Harriman sent his 
fateful wire: “Go ahead and do it.” 


So the fight began. Three dams 
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of piles, brush and sandbags were 
washed away. The waters of the 
Colorado thundered into the gap, 
carrying tons of dangerous floating 
debris and silt with her into the 
Valley. The works of the New 
Liverpool Salt Company were un- 
der sixty feet of water. Six billion 
cubic feet of water poured down 
the slopes toward Salton Sea every 
24 hours. 


In all recorded history engineers 
had never encountered a problem 
as unusual as this, Other rivers had 
overflowed their banks before to 
flood the land—but the amazing 
Colorado had changed her course 
completely and was toppling like 
a giant waterfall into the valley, 
biting deeply into the easily eroded 
soil, causing it to crumble like wet 
sugar. 

Randolph’s workers built a 
branch line from our main line to 
the break. Hundreds of mammoth 
“battleship” side-dump cars carried 
vast quantities of rock and earth 
to the scene and dropped them into 
the chocolate-colored Colorado. 
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Five attempts to stem the river 
ended in abysmal failure. The fifth 
time, the rollicking river burst 
through a 200-foot head-gate which 
had cost four months of labor and 
$122,000. 

Randolph, moving restlessly 
around the area night and day, 
was disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged. He called for more ma- 
terial, more workers. 

Then on November 4, 1906, a 
sixth attempt successfully closed 
the gap. The barrier of rocks, dirt 
and clay, shunted the river back 
into her original channel. 

The Valley people rejoiced. But 
their happiness was short lived. 


On December 7, the tireless crazy 
Colorado broke through a new 
breach and in jess than three days 
the whole river was pouring 
through a break a thousand feet 
wide and again rushing down the 
slope of the basin to the Salton Sea. 

This was heart-breaking. South~ 
ern Pacific had already spent about 
$11 million in her attempts to halt 
the river. President Harriman, 
feeling that railroad interest in the 
Imperial Valley did not warrant 
further expenditure, sent a per- 
sonal wire to President Theodore 


The cost of the project 10 SP was enormous. 
quarries as far away as 400 miles, backed 
more rock. 


Roosevelt, telling him that SP 
would contribute its share, but 
someone else would have to take 
over. 

Roosevelt replied promptly, ask- 
ing the railroad to try once more. 
Harriman gave in. He knew what 
the Valley meant to the West. 

The escape crevasse was now 
1100 feet wide and 40 feet deep. 
Harriman made an inspection tour 
of the flooded area, “Stop it at all 
costs,” he ordered his engineers. 

Southern Pacific marshalled all 
its efforts to the one purpose; 1200 
miles of our main line were prac- 
tically tied up for three weeks 
while SP fought the river. Dis- 
patchers were told to sidetrack 
passenger trains to let the rock 
trains through. 

The plan was to build two rail- 
road trestles over the gap and to 
have 1,000 flat cars and “battle~ 
ships” of rock ready ali at once 
and to dump rock faster than it 
eould possibly be carried away by 
the stream or swallowed by the 
silt. 

From Los Angeles were shipped 
1,100 90-foot piles and 19,000 feet 
of timbers to build the trestles. 

The Colorado was really angry 


Trains brought rock and other fill material from 
onto the trestle, unloaded, then returned for 
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now. Three times she ripped out 
the trestle piles—but on the 27th 
of January the first trestle was 
finished for the fourth time—and 
the rock dumping process began. 
A thousand ears of rock were on 
the scene and were dumped as fast 
as they could be placed on the 
trestle. In order to save time, the 
rocks that were too large to handle 
were broken on the cars in transit 
by “pop-shots.” These shots con- 
sisted of dynamite so placed as to 
split the rocks, 

From as far away as 480 miles, 
rock trains rolled in a never-end- 
ing, thundering parade at pas- 
senger train speeds. 

The Colorado objected mightily 
to the mass of rock, gravel and 
clay being dumped into her swirl- 
ing waters night and day. She glee- 
fully snatched two Mexican labor- 
ers who fell from the trestle and 
carried them to a watery grave. 

It was a battle to go down in 
history. Finally, the railroad began 
to gain the upper hand. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1907—fifteen days after 
the first load of rock was dumped 
from the first completed trestle— 
the crevasse was finally closed and 
the sulking river forced back into 
its old channel, 

E. H. Harriman and Southern 
Pacific had saved Imperial Valley. 


Our company put in a claim to 
the Government for $1,113,677, and 
twenty-two years later, in 1930, we 
were reimbursed with a check for 
$1,012,665. 


Today, the Colorado River flows 
placidly to sea, controlled by sturdy 
dikes and the Hoover Dam. She 
causes no trouble for the Valley 
people; and probably never will 
again. 

But the old gal has her memories. 
She really has memories. 
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ANOTHER AWARD FOR US. W. G. Peoples, 
left, our vice president—system freight 
traffic, and G. A, Thomas, district freight 
and passenger agent, Fresno, admire 
plaque presented to 5P by the Central 
Valley Empire Association at the National 
Salute to Agribusiness in Fresno on 
December 3. We received the award to 
commemorate our close connection and 
our active cooperation with agricultural- 
ists in the Fresno area. 


JOIN IN THE MARCH 


NCE people accepted help- 

lessly the dread threat of 
polio. When they met the prob- 
lem squarely and did something 
about it, things began to hap- 
pen. The desperately stricken 
were snatched from death, The 
crippled began to walk. Finally, 
the Salk vaccine became a 
reality. 

Money and medical research 
can win too, over the other erip- 
lers: virus diseases, birth de- 
fects and arthritis. Some of 
these are more brutal than the 
ravages of polio. 

Join the March of Dimes to- 
day. Your contribution will help 
give new hope for greater vic- 
tery over dreaded crippling 
diseases. 
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TIPS FOR TYPISTS 


ANY of us live with our 
typewriters eight hours a day. 
If we had to return to the quill and 
ink well days, business along our 
lines would come almost to a 
standstill. Because we use our 
typewriters so much, it behooves 
us to treat them well so they will 
continue to function properly. 
Here’s a few tips for you to 
follow: 


1. Develop a smooth typing 
rhythm. Uneven and jerky typing 
cause the keys to jumble, crowd, 
and pile on top of each other. Also, 
your hands get less tired when you 
type with a steady cadence. 


2. Your typewriter should al- 
ways be kept clean. To erase an 
error, move the carriage to the 
extreme right or left. Unless this 
is done, eraser dust will collect in- 
side the machine, causing sluggish 
operation and sticking of type bars. 
This means trouble. 


3. Type should be cleaned often, 
but fluid must not be used since it 
runs down into the machine, caus- 
ing the type bars to stick. A stiff 
brush and a pin to pick out the 
type centers will do an effective 
job. 

4. Cover your typewriter at 
night before going home, to pro- 
tect it from dust and dirt. A clean 
typewriter is an efficient type- 
writer. 

5. Our repairmen from the 
Duplicating Bureau report that 
they often find the wrong ribbon 
on typewriters they are called to 
fix, or they find the right ribbon 
on wrong. The easiest way to make 
sure that the new ribbon is being 
put on correctly is to replace one 
spool at a time, attaching the new 
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ribbon in exactly the same way as 
the old ribbon is taken off. Differ- 
ent makes of typewriters require 
different makes of ribbon, In order 
to insure perfect typing, only the 
ribbon designed for the machine 
should be used. 

If you have any questions about 
your typewriter, or feel it needs 
repairs, a telephone call or letter 
will put the SP typewriter repair- 
men into action. Our Duplicating 
Bureau has headquarters in San 
Francisco, and other offices at 
Portland and Los Angeles. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY: Protect the 
other fellow by picking up—cleaning up. 
It’s Good Housekeeping time! 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING prevents waste, 
fire, and injury. Let's work together to 
keep our areas clean, 


ARE YOU DOING what you can to keep 
our Gaed Housekeeping campaign roll- 
ing along? ‘Thatta’ boy—or girl! 
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SP Family 


at 


Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 
and 
LOU RICHARDSON 


Now. that the year-end festivi- 
ties have passed you probably 
would like to repay some of those 
holiday hosts to start the New Year 
off right. Here are two wonderful 
little party suppers that can be put 
together in a jiffy. Just the ticket 
for you girls who work in offices. 


QUICK SHRIMP CURRY 

The day before your party pick 
up 2 packages frozen shrimp and 2 
cans frozen cream-of-shrimp soup. 
Let these defrost slowly (over- 
night) on shelf of refrigerator. 

Next night at supper-fixing time 
drain the shrimp and cook in 4 
tablespoons butter; add the un- 
diluted soup and 1 teaspoon (or 
more) curry powder. Heat slowly. 
Serve on hot steamed rice. Makes 
plenty for 4. 

All you need with this is a 
iossed green salad and buttered 
bread. For dessert, perhaps grapes 
and apples with sharp cheese. 


A BANQUET OF BEANS 

This dish goes fine for a Satur- 
day night get-together—especially 
at this time of year. 

You'll need a I-ib, can of kidney 
beans; a can of baby green limas; 
a can of garbanzos (chick peas) 
and one of those smallest cans of 
ham. Mix the beans and the cut-up 
ham in a casserole. Add 4% cup 
(or more) catsup; %4 cup water; 
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2 teaspoons brown sugar; 2 tea~ 
spoons vinegar, and any other 
seasonings you think it needs! Heat 
in a 350° oven about 30 minutes. 

You know what’s good with this? 
Canned brown bread, a good cab- 
bage salad, and, perhaps, beer or 
wine. For dessert your favorite 
cake and your favorite ice cream. 
And coffee. 

So much for party ideas. You’re 
invited to try both of them. 


MRS. B. IS A WINNER 

Mrs. A, L. Brown of Portland 
sent in a good candy recipe. It’s 
for a Peanut Butter Fudge that’s 
easy as anything to make. Mrs. B. 
is the wife of A. L. Brown, assistant 
agent at Park Street Station. This 
is her recipe, together with our 
comments, 


PEANUT BUTTER FUDGE 


Cream together 1 cup mashed 
potatoes (we use the packaged 
kind, without adding butter) and 
1 cup peanut butter. Add, a little 
at a time, 4 to 5 cups (or more) 
powdered sugar. (At first the mix- 
ture is very soft but eventually it 
becomes stiff enough to knead.) 
Using your hands, form the fondant 
into “logs” or candy bars. Leave 
as is, or, if you like, coat each bar 
with chocolate, then roll it in 
chopped peanuts. Let stand till 
coating “sets,” then wrap in foil 
and store in refrigerator. (Or put 
into freezer.) 

About that chocolate coating. We 
melt a 6-oz, package of semi-sweet 
chocolate bits or morsels. Best way 
is to put them into a double boiler 
and let stand over hot (but not 
boiling) water until chocolate is 
partly melted; then remove from 
heat and stir till entirely melted. 
Spread the bars with the melted 
chocolate, then coat with the 
chopped nuts. 
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This Was Railroading 
By George Abdill 


George Abdill, a Southern Pacific 
engineer on our Portland Division, 
has written here a history of the 
early railroads of the northwest, 
ranging from Alaska through 
Northern California. He has done 
it well. 

Admittedly, such a subject is so 
broad in scope that a writer would 
have to hit only the high spots in 
covering his field. But Abdill has 
managed to give each of the myriad 
lines that were the forerunners of 
today’s railroads a few paragraphs. 
He moves easily from the story of 
the early portage railroads of the 
Columbia Gorge, through the 
broadening steel network; to the 
coming of the great transcontinen- 
tal roads. 

On top of that, Abdill has chroni- 
cled the anecdotes that make his- 
tory come alive: the story of the 
snowbound Pacific Express of the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company, caught in the Columbia 
Gorge from December 19 to Janu- 
ary 7; The Shannon Convention, 
one of the best-lubricated and best 
humored railway strikes of all 
time, and a number of anecdotes 
of railroad old-timers. 

Equally interesting to the rail- 
fan are the hundreds of photo- 
graphs that illustrate the book. The 
author has furnished his own vol- 
uminous collection and drawn 
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AUTHOR ABDILL 


heavily on others to present a pic- 
torial history of the equipment and 
the railroads that opened the 
Northwest. 

There are minor faults: for one 
thing, photo captions are not keyed 
as closely to the pictures as they 
should be. And there are a few 
pictures which don’t add much to 
the story, 

But for the rail fan—and for 
anyone interested in the history 
of the northwest and its transpor- 
tation—Abdill’s book will be a 
welcome addition to the bibliogra- 
phy of railroading. Young as the 
Northwest is, the coming of the 
railroad ig a chapter only recently 
closed—and still close to the heart 
of the railroader. (Superior Pub- 
lishing Company, Seattle, $10) 
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JOHN LEWIS, engi- 
neer, Salt Lake Di- 
vision, retired after 
41 years of aeei- 
dent-free service. 
An excellent rec 
ord. 


RAMON PINA, chief 
clerk at Calexico, 
retired after serving 
SP for 40 years. 


NO TIME FOR LOAFING, says L. J. Maxey, 
retired conductor of the San Joaquin 
Division, seen here with Linda Lee Pate, 
daughter of Frieda Pate, steno at Fresno. 
Maxey and his wife now buy and sell 
horses on a ranch near Fresno—all kinds 
of horses, from Shetland ponies to 
Arabians. 


Walter M. Holmes 
Promoted in Chicago 


\ 7 ALTER M, HOLMES, JR., as- 
YY sistant to SP’s passenger traf- 
fic and public relations manager at 
Chicago since 1952, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the general 
traffic manager. 


In his new position, Holmes will 
supervise passenger traffic and 
public relations in our midwestern 
territory, which extends from 
Denver to Detroit to Memphis. 
Holmes will also directly handle 
all matters pertaining to solicita- 
tion and servicing of foreign 
freight accounts in the Chicago 
area. 


Holmes started his career with 
SP at New Orleans in 1937 as sta- 
tion passenger agent. He moved to 
Chicage in 1948 as traveling pas- 
senger agent, 


CONGRATULATIONS to Leona Coughlin, 
stenographer, Purchasing and Stores De- 
partment, who closed her shorthand 
notebook after 33 years of service, She 
was a popular gal and will be missed 
by her many friends in the General 
Office. 
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FIVE GENERATIONS were on hand to celebrate the retirement of Alonzo Spencer, 


engineer, (second from left) who left our company after 49 years’ service. From left, 
the others are his mother, Mrs. Elsie Young; his son, Charles (Chuck) Spencer, also 
an SP engineer: Mrs. Charmalee Knott, his granddaughter? and in Chuck's arms is 
Alonzo's great grandson, Charles Knott, three months. 


Rugged Railroad Career 
Ends for Woman on NWP 


ORTHWESTERN Pacific’s 
bridge-building lady has 
called it a day. 


After 16 years of railroading on 
one of the nation’s most rugged 
lines, Antonietta “Tonia” Abraham 
has resigned to pursue less ardu- 
ous activities, such as adding a 
room to the home she remodeled. 


Tonia started to work on the 
bridge-building gang in 1943. A 
year later she was promoted to 
carpenter on the gang. 


She also served as night watch- 
man on the Scotia Bluffs where 
she kept the track clear of debris 
which frequently fell from the 
bluffs during wet and windy 
weather, 


When nightwatch was taken off 
the Bluffs, Tonia was transferred 
back to the bridge gang where she 
worked at repairing bridges, put- 
ting in new ties, removing slides, 
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and the other jobs done by the 
gang. 

Now Tonia plans to spend her 
new leisure time working at her 
hobbies which range from building 
furniture to salmon fishing to play~ 
ing Santa in local stores during the 
Christmas season. 


BEST WISHES 


Engagements 


Lucille Wohler, clerk, Executive De- 
partment, General Office, to Tom Fitz- 
patrick; Raymond Walsh, clerk, Union 
Terminal, Los Angeles, to Mary Ann 
Brungardt. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: A. Zeno, carman, Los An- 
eles Shops; John McNally, engineer, 
Portland Division; Raymond Emerick, 
mail messenger, Oakland Pier; William 
Drysdale, file clerk, Salt Lake Division; 
Peter Fredrickson, signaiman, Portland 
Division. 

Daughters to: H. F. Ricker, chief 
clerk, N. N, Udaloff, draftsman, both 
Mechanica} Department, General Office. 
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HAPPY YEARS AHEAD ore wished for these three gentlemen who have retired after 
long careers with Southern Pacific. They are (I. to r.) M. We Ehmke, assistant abet 
freight agent, San Francisco, who served 41 yenrs; J. A. Brownlee, dieset material 
supervisor, Purchasing and Stores Department, Sean Francisco, who had 45 years; and 
Dudley L. Wilson, chief clerk, Oakland District Freight Office, who served us 49 years 


before he retired. 


W. A, McCRACKEN, 
electrician, bos An- | 
goles General Shops, 
retired after 38 | 
hour com. 


years 
pany, His plans for 
the future include 
trip to Alaska. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: John Adams, con- 
ductor; Frank Baldwin, engineer; Cyrus 
Colaw, engineer; Paul Dana,’ check 
clerk; LeRoy Dilis, passenger carman 
painter; James Falk, engineer; dose 
Garcia, machinist; Harty Gifford, engi- 
neer; Thomas Iughes, machinist help- 
er; Mike Marken, clerk; George Nelson, 
fireman: Halvor Otness, crossing watch- 
man; Ralph Robbins, clerk; Manuel 
Senna, carman helper; Henry Skilling, 
stevedore; Otis Spaulding, assistant 
chief dispatcher; Giuseppe Terzano, 
machinist helper; Edwin Toda, signal- 
man; Clarence Westbrook, asst. general 
yardmaster. 

LOS ANCELES DIVISION: Edward Ber- 
nett, telegrapher-clerk; Barton Brown, 
engineer;| Don Cannan, conductor; 
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Henry Doherty, switchman; Thomas 
Feeser, clectrician; Hugo Freund, 
painter; Manuel Gonzales, machinist; 
Elsie Graham, coach cleancr, William 
Hathaway, telegrapher; Antonio Her- 
nandez, machinist helper; Edgar Mc- 
Dowell, stevedore; Louis Meyers, car- 
man helper; William Moore, switchman; 
Willis Passell, switchman; Howard 
Perry, engineer; James Ryan, clerk; 
Alva Schmoker, coach cleaner foreman. 
LOS ANGELES SHOPS: William Burley, 
upholsterer; Ralph Morrison, electri- 
cian; Henry Whelan, machinist. 
PORTLAND DIVISION: Moises Aguilar, 
section laborer; Ole Anderson, carman; 


RETIRING from service after 48 years 
with SP was J. E. Sousa, Chief Clerk, For- 
eign Interline Bureau, Accounting Depart- 
ment, San Francisco. 


SP Bulletin 


James Baker, locomotive carpenter: 
LeRoy Barton, car inspector; Leonard 
Evenden, section laborer; Louis Herceg, 
car inspector; Carl Nelson, machinist 
foreman; Alonzo Spencer, engineer: 
Ralph Stephens, machinist helper; Ed- 
ward Thompson, telegrapher. 


KIO CRANDE DIFISION: Jesus Carrillo, 
blacksmith heipcr; Maccdonio De La 
Rosa, freight carman; Francis Edwards, 
division electrician; Harry Lerke, sheet 
metal worker; Zeferino Morones, ma- 
chinist helper; Jose Quinones, tinsmith; 
Edward Smyth, telegrapher; Charles 
Weitzel, electrician, 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Lester Davis, 
mail handler; William Heilbron, yard 
clerk; Joseph MceCreery, stevedore 
loader; Bernard Mulvey, car inspector; 
Amedio WNieri, section laborer; Paz 
Robles, section laborer; Richard Rolufs, 
conductor; Leonard Schroder, engineer; 
Cruz Torres, section laborer; Edmund 
Vedder, engineer. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Paul Kukoch, 
machinist; Joseph Lima, molder; Rich- 
ard McClain, passenger carman; Fran- 
cis Meighan, machinist; William Miler, 
blacksmith; John Petkovich, machinist; 
Silas Radford, miliman. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Frank Call, sec- 
tien foreman; Harold Saviers, car fore- 
man; Ernest Spencer, engineer; Joseph 
Toyn, car oiler, 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Jose Bur- 
ciaga, laborer; Rolla Carmichael, 


BEST WISHES to Walter Wynacht, switeh- 
man, Western Division, who retired after 
38 years’ service with our company. 


January, 1959 


GOOD WISHES to Amy Green, record 
clerk in our Land Department, San Fran- 
cisco, who retired after 40 years’ service 
with Southern Pacific. 


switchman; Benito Gamino, laborer; 
James Looney, freight carman; Ernesto 
Renteria, laborer; James Ross, engineer. 


SHASTA DIVISIO; 
ductor. 


Harry Briggs, con- 


TUCSON DIVISION: Ira Bell, conduc- 
tor; Rudesindo Boyed, freight carman; 
Fred Campbell, brakeman; Thomas 
Morrison, telegrapher; Knox Slack, 
agent-telegrapher; Joseph Snell, ticket 
clerk; Francisco Vasquez, millman, 


WESTERN DIVISION: Herbert Boykin, 
assistant general yardmaster; Victor 
Briseno, station cleaner; Charles Bush, 
conductor; Harvey Cresey, conductor; 
Willie Danna, machinist helper; Joseph 
DePhilipis, passenger carman; Oliver 
Dowd, engineer: Fred Entelman, con- 
ductor; Jose Galindo, section foreman; 
Harold Gould, asst. signal supervisor; 
Minnie Howard, steno-clerk: Carl In- 
felise, carman: Sidney Keyser, conduc- 
tor; John Lioyd, switchman; Frank 
Lounsbury, engineer; Wiliam Mc- 
Caffrey, chief claim clerk; Alfred 
Menefee, engineer; John Miller, clectri- 
cian; Floyd Milner, leading signal 
maintainer; John Nicholaou, station 
cleaner; Carse Ovelman, yardman; Earl 
Probasco, engineer; Thomas Quinan, 
conductor; Joseph Rajcich, machinist 
helper; William Ralph, mail and bag- 
gage handler; Charles Reed, coach 
cleaner; Frank Rego, machinist helper: 
John Reynard, car inspector; Luther 
Sewell, conductor; John Silvey, clerk: 
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GOOD LUCK to these men who retired from service 
they are Willard B. Freese, assistant agent, Los Angeles Fi 


our company. Left to right 
ht Station, whe com- 


pleted 44 ycars; Charles H. Spencer, car foreman, Western Division, who atso had 44 
years, and C. B, McClure, engineer, Pacific Electric, who served 39 years. 


Arthur Spaulding, conductor; Bennie 
Stone, engineer; William Walz, switch- 
man; Roy Wehrsted, yardmaster; Clar- 
ence Whittington, crossing watchman; 
Claude Wootten, hostler; John Yochem, 
ticket clerk; Frank Zaferes, track 
jaborer. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Harold Har- 
vey, agent; Rudolf Matsen, car inspec- 
tor; William McLean, millman; Theo- 
dore Rodack, freight catman; Peter 
Rossi, freight carman. 

MISCELLANEO John Hurley, head 
clerk, freight claims dept.; Donald Mc- 
Naughton, tariff clerk, freight traffic 
dept.; Katherine Starr, distribution 
clerk, treasury dept., all of General 


FRANK RICHINS, pipefitter, Ogden Shops, 
retired after 41 years’ service. His many 
friends wish him well. 


Office; Roy Hewes, information ticket 
clerk, Passenger Traffic, Los Angeles; 
Douglas DeVaughn, waiter; Arthur 
Wolfe, dining car steward, both Dining 
Car Dept., Los Angeles; Willie Thomas, 
dining ear chef, Dining Car Dept., 
West Oakland: Gregorio Gutierrez, la- 
borer, LAUPT; Atanacie Ruiz, trucker, 
Los Angeles General Stores; Robert 
Hill, machinist, SD&AE Railway. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Pensioners: Emil 
Beck, engineer; Sam Warnick, crossing 
watchman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Floyd Taylor, 
claim clerk; Ruth Sullivan, telegrapher- 
clerk. Pensioners: Lofton Chatman, car 
cleaner; Frank Davis, boilermaker; 
Olaf Lund, B&B carpenter: Jesse 
Palmer, clerk; Jesus Rodriguez, track 
laborer; Judson Watts, clerk. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Pensioners: 
Charles Lindquist, carpenter; Clifford 
Simmons, painter; Pietro Zampelii, pas- 
senger carman. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Herman Mc- 
Kinney, freight carman; M. 8, South, 
district communications supervisor. 
Pensioners: Emil Adams, conductor; 
Paul Ciboci, laborer; Clare Davis, 
roundhouse foreman; Oscar Head, 
brakeman-conductor; Clay Moody, 
agent, Joseph Morris, section foreman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioner: 
John Justus, conductor, 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Joseph Dies, 
SP Bulletin 
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clerk, Pensioners: Lim Kwong, round- 
house laborer; Giuseppe Pingitore, 
sweeper. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Jesse White, 
shop laborer. Pensioners: Arthur Halcy, 
department foreman; Clifford Harms, 
molder helper; Joe Lobue, Jaborer; 
Ross Smith, blacksmith; William Welfel, 
machinist. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pensioner: 
Otto Harris, powerhouse attendant; 
Joseph Rowse, engineer; John Thurston, 
car inspector. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
William Davidson, engineer; William 
Isham, clerk; Cecit Lary, telegrapher. 


SHAST 4 DIF{SION: Pensioner: Howard 
Robinson, train-baggageman 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: Pablo 
Lopez, track iabore: Jacob Mitchell, 
cheek clerk; Lawrence Moore, engi- 
neer; John Nugent, towerman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: VWenry Mullally, 
clerk; John Haynes, B&B carpenter; 
Arthur White, fireman; Basil Papa- 
george, passenger carman, Pensioners: 
Jarrett Brickey, brakeman; Laurence 
Harris, carman; Nick Lambros, section 


laborer: Louis McNamara, chief clerk; 
Jose Mehara, track laborer; William 
Rye, car inspector; William Stoneman, 
Sr, carpenter helper; Charles Swan- 
son, engineer: Frank Tiffany, signal 
maintainer. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: 
Domenic Arbini, passenger carman; 
John Ault, electrician; Wenzel Basl, 
brakeman: James Gibson, brakeman; 
Walter Shearer, locomotive wiper; Jack 
Simontacchi, section foreman; Wilfred 
‘Tyler, freight carman. 


MISCEL WHOUS: Doris Schramm, 
typist-clerk, accounting department, 
General Office. Pensioners: Charles 
Harris, Jr., clerk, auditor of disburse- 
ments, General Office; Laura Gibbs, 
chief telephone operator, Dunsmuir; 
Allen Barnes, watchman, Land Depart- 
ment; Manley Rogers, patrolman, Police 
Department, San Francisco; ' Nora 
Carter, waitress, Sacramento Commis- 
sary; Gustaf Blixt, stockman’s asst.; 
John Farrar, deliveryman, both West 
Oakland Stores; William Herb, me- 
chanic, Wood Preserving Plant, West 
Oakland; Joseph Gutierrez, M&B han- 
dier, LAUPT; Harry L. Griggs, district 
storekeeper, Tucson. 
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(Divisions) 
Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, 1. E. Paddock, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard -E. Bailey, Portland 
Rio Grande, Tona Prewitt, El Paso 
Sacramento, John A. Collins, Sacto. 
Salt Lake, Hugh F. O‘Neil, Ogden 
San Joaquin, Sylvia Ahlgren, Bksfid. 
Shasta, Marjorie Calloway, Dunsmuir 
Tucson, Charles Bartch, Tucson 
Western, Alice Perkins, Oakland Pier 
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INSIDE LOOKING OUT 


Next time you're travelling between Los Angcles and 
San Franckico, enjoy a day of "seeing California”‘aboard 
8. B's swift and emooth-riding streamliner, the Coast 
Daylight, You'll shed every worry and care when you 
settle back in your comfortable Chait Car seat for this 
grand tour of coast and valley scenery. And not only 
_.. you, but everybody relaxes when you take the train. 


i ‘The &state Golden Empire served by Southern 
Pacificis one of the fastest growing, most productive 
areas in the United States. S. P's job is to match 

-” this vitality with dynamicrailroading. We hope our 
customers and neighbors feel that we are doing so. 


One kind of acenery weenjoy is freight handled by ever 
better loading and shipping methods. We lave « special 
“Telavue” boxcar, wilh a Plexiglas side, that lets us 
study contents under actual operating conditions. An 
important training tool in our carefu} car-handling pro- 
grem, this car is an example of how 8. P. continually 
experiments to provitle the finest service for shippers. 


Southern 


serving the West and Southwest with 
TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK + PIPELINES. 


siRNA 


i aa RUBE 


